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the eating. And the new-comers grew and throve as 
never has any immigrant race before or since.” The ten¬ 
dency in animals, as we ascend in the scale of life, to 
assist one way or another in the farther maintenance of 
their offspring, either by development of a nutritive yolk 
or by feeding them after they are hatched, is certain. 
“The explanation of this is very simple. As the popula¬ 
tion of the earth ever increases and competition grows 
sharper, it is those who have this assistance in their 
younger days that are enabled to succeed in the world, 
and to arrive at maturity. And these possess the inherit¬ 
ing tendency to do the same, or very likely a little more, 
for the new generation than their parents had done for 
them. ‘If I could only give John a thousand dollars 
when he is twenty-one, I shall be satisfied,’ says the sire ; 
* my father was only able to give me a hundred and a 
freedom suit.”' 

The Reptilian Period is followed by “ the Age of 
Brutes,” wherein the mixim “ might is right ” was the 
ruling power. This is followed by “ the Anthropological 
Age,” that of the present time ; a time of advance accord¬ 
ing to evolution, and not of decadence, for all we know 
tends to show that “ the course of history is one of pro- 
gre's, and that consequently man is an elevated and not 
a fallen being ; that he is a perfected creature and not a 
degraded divinity; that his course is Excelsior, onward 
and upward, and not downward.” And if we consider 
the age of Man, in contradistinction to that of brute and 
reptile, to have been that in which man first appeared on 
earth, what may the present be considered—but the age 
of Woman. “ Historically considered, her case is very 
strong. If the position of woman continues to become 
exalted in the future at anything like the rate it has 
advanced in the past—granted that she began as the 
slave of a brute—that future will show not an equality, 
but woman the ruler, the subordinate man ; and these 
are advantages in her favour which none but the naturalist 
dreams of.” 

“ A complete equilibrium—when for every desire there 
shall be a gratification,” is the author’s deduction as to 
the future, things being as they are ; but “ it would seem 
that life on earth is doomed to die a violent, and not a 
natural death. Man proposes, but the attraction of gravi¬ 
tation disposes,” and so “ we must be resigned, remem¬ 
bering that after all we are but a mere speck in the 
great celestial economy, which will lose nothing by our 
death.” 

The above short account of this eccentric and amusing 
work, which excels more by the quaint way in which well- 
known facts are put, than by anything original in itself, 
will be best supplemented by a perusal of the original. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Elements of Chemistry. Theoretical and Practical. 
By William Allen Miller, M.D. D.C.L. LL.D., late 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 
Revised by Herbert M'Leod, F.C.S., Professor of Ex¬ 
perimental Science, Indian Civil Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Part I. Chemical Physics. Fifth 
Edition, with additions. (London : Longmans, 1872.) 
Although Parts II. and III. of this well-known 
manual have needed frequent alteration and revision 
as the science advanced, Part 1 . has, until quite re¬ 


cently, experienced but little change from its well-known 
form. The recent great advances which have been made 
in what is now so well known, or at least so often heard 
of, as solar chemistry, have necessitated considerable 
additions to the edition of 1867, the last that left the 
hands of the lamented author. 

The name of Mr. M‘Leod is a guarantee that the 
work has fallen into good hands. At page 196, a 
most complete and well-condensed statement of the 
present aspect of the subject will be found. The early 
Indian observations of Captain Herschel and others 
are referred to, and an account of the discovery of 
the method of observing the chromosphere without an 
eclipse is given, and also a sketch of the nature of the 
phenomena thus observed. A very good statement of 
the present state of our knowledge with regard to the 
thickening of the F line, and of Frankland and Lockyer’s 
researches on that subject, is also given, and reference 
is made to their remarkable observation of the different 
lengths of the metallic lines above the pole, an obser¬ 
vation which has since lead to such important results 
in connection not only with solar and stellar, but with 
terrestrial spectroscopy. The additions conclude with a 
very clear and succinct account of our knowledge of the 
movements of the gaseous masses on the surface of the 
sun, and the means of measuring their rapidity and 
direction. The nature of the spectroscopic phenomena 
of sun-spots is also described, but somewhat briefly. The 
added portion is illustrated with twelve woodcuts/ 

Mr. M'Leod’s hand is again visible in the chapter re- 
lasing to atomicity, where he has added in notes several 
important points in modern chemical theory, which had 
not been sufficiently explained in the original work of 
Dr. Miller ; and we also notice in the body of the book a 
short explanation of the graphic and symbolical formuke 
now so much used in explaining chemical facts to the 
student. We most cordially welcome this new and 
improved edition of an old friend, and congratulate the 
present editor on the share he has had in producing it. 

R. J. F. 

The A B C of Chemistry. By Mrs. R. B. Taylor. 

Edited by W. Mattieu William#, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 

(London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1873) 

This little book is intended apparently for the use of 
very young children. The attempt to explain the nature 
of the elements by analogy with the letters of the alphabet 
is somewhat obscure, though it would perhaps be difficult 
to find a different method. The book is divided into 
lessons, and each lesson followed by quesiions which are, 
on the whole, well selected. The same cannot, however, 
be said of the experiments at the end of the book, which 
all smack strongly of the “ conjuring trick.” We cannot 
coincide with the editor in recommending the book to 
artisans and business men, who, we think, might attempt 
something a little more advanced, even as a first book. 
For those, however, who wish to teach children chemistry, 
it will no doubt be useful. 

Third Annual Report of the Wellington College Natural 

History Society, December 1870 to December 1872. 

(Wellington College : George Bishop, 1873). 

It is disappointing that the first words of this report, as 
in the case of the Rugby Society which we noticed re¬ 
cently, should be a confession of partial failure : “ Natural 
History,” the Preface begins by telling us, “does not 
flourish at Wellington College . , . The chief reason un¬ 
doubtedly is, that during the past two years the older 
Fellows—and in particular the Sixth Form—have ignored 
the existence of the Society altogether,” Judging from 
what is said at p. 36, the apathy of the older members of 
the school is owing to some antagonism which exists be¬ 
tween the Natural History Society and the Debating 
Society attached to the school. But, with Mr, Penny, we 
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cannot see that there is any reason why the two societies 
should be in the slightest degree antagonistic. On the 
contrary, they might be mutually helpful, both having 
ultimately the same end in view—to teach the boys to 
examine, think, and act for themselves. Of course it 
ought to be remembered what a great innovation a society 
like that of Wellington College is on the traditional 
methods of instruction belonging to a school. The work 
is entirely voluntary, not clearly defined, as in the regular 
task-work of the school ; and the only rewards held out, 
rewards which it is difficult to get the traditional school¬ 
boy to understand and appreciate, are, besides the direct 
acquisition of knowledge and the pleasure attending it, 
development of the power ol observation, keenness of in¬ 
sight, and general intellectual vigour. A debating society, 
with all its undoubted advantages, is apt to become a 
nursery of boyish vanity ; the reward of successful speaking 
is immediate and very sweet to a tyro, and can be obtained 
without much labour. The work of a Natural History So¬ 
ciety involves much plodding patience, with very little glory 
to follow ; the rewards are intangible, invisible, especially 
to the boys themselves, and it will take the training of 
a few generations to teach boyish human nature to love 
knowledge for its own sake. One of the most valuable 
means to accomplish this purpose in a school is a society 
like that of Wellington College, and therefore we would 
counsel those who are anxious for its prosperity not to 
be discouraged, but to work on so long as they can get 
any boys to work with them, using all possible means to 
insure success. We hope the merely local obstacles will 
be overcome, and that the next report will have a more 
lightsome beginning; also that it will contain many 
papers by the boys themselves, nearly the whole ol the 
papers in the present report being by Mr. Penny and 
Mr. Lambert, and not one by a boy, though we are glad 
to see that some papers by boys were read at the meet¬ 
ings. The Rev. C. W. Penny, president of the Society, 
deserves the greatest credit for the interest he di-plays in 
the Society, and the amount of work he does to help on 
the objects for which it is established. A large number 
of the papers, full of instruction and interest even to boys, 
are by him; his predecessor in the presidentship, Mr. Lam¬ 
bert, has also contributed much to make the meetings 
of the Society attractive and instructive. Appended to 
the report are pretty full botanical, zoological, and ento¬ 
mological lists. 

Familiar History of British Fishes. By Frank Buckland, 
Inspector of Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales, 
Corresponding Member of the “ Dcutscher Fischerei 
Verein,” &c, &e. (London Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) 

THIS is a new edition of the above work, Mr. Buckland 
having found it necessary, he says, almost to re-write the 
book. It may be described as a free-and-easy gossip 
about fishes, the book being largely made up ol extracts 
from all quarters, Land and Water especially being very 
fruitful in material. As might be expected, Chapter xv., 
treating of Salmonidae, and occupying upwards of 100 
pages, a fourth part of the volume, is the most original 
and valuable. The chapter will be found useful to all 
who take an interest in the rearing and preservation of 
salmon. The numerous illustrations are very fairly exe¬ 
cuted, and the general reader will find the book enter¬ 
taining and informing. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[ The Editor dots not hold himstlj responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. A '0 notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. ] 

Endowment of Research 
Direct and Indirect Endowment 
1 SHOULD like to make one or two rematks on Prof. Flower’s 
Uetler in ycur last number. 


He modestly suggests that his views respecting the endowment 
of research unencumbered with teaching, or as he felicitously 
calls it, the direct endereoment of research, may be considered by 
members of the Association for the Organisation of Academical 
Study as “ heretical.” I venture to think that he is orthodox on 
the main theoretical position that, in the long run, research must 
be endowed directly as well as indirectly (by the subsidy of teach¬ 
ing professors) and with an equally liberal hand. He is at issue 
with us only, if I take him rightly, as to the time when it will be 
desirable or possible to make a claim for such direct endowment. 
We contend that now is the only time for making such a claim, 
and fora reason which I will give presently. Mr. Flower, on 
the contrary, says that while indirect endowment of research, by- 
raising the salaries of teachers, may be carried out at once with 
less opposition from old prejudices, “the far more difficult ques¬ 
tion will follow more appropriately and [the endowment] be 
carried out more efficiently when the body of educated scientific 
men in the country is larger than it is now, and the public gene¬ 
rally, especially those in high places, have more appreciation of 
the claims of Science forks own sake,” i.e. in the more or less in¬ 
definite future. 

In answer to this I would say;— 

(1) The “ public in high places,” by which I suppose is meant 
Mr. Lowe, who make a conscience of Political Economy, appear 
to appreciate the fact that the support of an useful and ntcessary 
but essentially unremunerative employment like research, out of 
public money is economically a sound investment; whilst the 
subsidy of a remunerative employment like teaching, out of 
public funds, though perhaps unavoidable, is nevertheless, 
economically speaking, an unsound one.* We have no fear of 
Mr. Lowe’s opposition. 

(2) If by “ the opposition of old prejudices ” is intended the 
atti-ude of the Conservative party towards the claims of know¬ 
ledge, I would call Mr. Flower’s attention to the fact that some 
of the warmest supporters of “ direct ” endowment are poli ical 
Conservatives. It is, indeed, one of the soundest elements in the 
Conservative consciousness, the distrust of immature generalisa¬ 
tions resting upon insufficient inquiry ; and the suspicion that, if 
we insist too much upon exposition, and throw the weight of our 
endowments into that, and if we make it every man’s duty to be 
continually expounding, instead of insisting upon research and 
throwing the weight of our endowments into study, the heads of 
the rising generation run the risk of being inflated with imma¬ 
ture and windy generalisations. Depend upon ir, the Conserva¬ 
tives are prepared for keeping the endowments of our colleges 
for the support of that lifelong and uninterrupted study for which 
the founders originally intended them. 

(3) Thirdly, Mr. Flower desires to wait till the demand for 
these supports of knowledge is much increased, and the body of 
scientific men wanting them is larger than it is now. But has he 
ever asked himself whether it is likely, that when this millennium 
of expectancy arrives, there will still be any university or college 
endowments undistributed, out of which this increased demand 
is to be satisfied ? If Reformers of our old Institutions content 
themselves with sketching merely n teaching organisation on the 
German model, and with a-king to have that amply endowed, 
arid take no thought for the morrow when this larger body of 
trained investigators shall have come miraculously into exist¬ 
ence—and I think this would be a real miracle, the emergence 
of a set of phenomena for which the conditions do not 
previously exist—if, I say, they are afraid of asking now 
to have a large fund gradually put in reserve, to be 
gradually drawn upon as the occasion arises, for the support of 
study and of those engaged in it — d'-es Mr. Flower imagine that 
the remainder ol the College endowments which are not taken 
up by the teaching establishment upon the German model, will 
Ire allowed to lie dead ? That no claim will be put in for them 
by the county towns for the erection of more teaching establish- 
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